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Here’s one door you’re 
invited to stick your foot in! 


))) 


As a matter of fact, you don’t even have to 
use that much violence. 


Just flick the latch. and come in! 


You'll be greeted —by a group of specialists 
who'll get right down to work with you. 


For we're inviting you as a customer to 
come over and discuss your pack and produc- 
tion problems with us—to talk over ideas for 
your future market. And we're offering you the 
service of our laboratory and plant facilities, 
among the most extensive in the country. 


There’s no cost involved, either! ‘This is a 
free customer service of ours. For we're certain 
we can help you find a solution to those pro- 
duction troubles that plagued you during the 
last pack. 

And we believe we can help increase the effi- 
ciency of your present processing methods 
and develop a more attractive container for 
your postwar selling. 

Why not see if we're right? 

Follow all the canners who have turned to us 
for help these past 44 years. Follow Uncle Sam 
who counted on us for special war containers 
for his servicemen— 


And call our nearest representative today— 
or write to our main office! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue > New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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GOLDEN CROSS V.T.20 


Two days earlier than our N.C. Strain. This strain of Gol- 
den Cross has more sun red in stem and leaves and reddish 
tassels. Good spring vigor, dark foliage and well devel- 
oped ears of excellent appearance and of high cutting 


percentage. Well liked in Middle West and West Coast. 


GOLDEN CROSS N.C. 


ong, well shaped ear, with narrow ker- 
nels of attractive appearance. High per- _ Taller pero 
cent of cut. Acme of quality. Popular and withstands 


in East and Middle West. drought and heat better. 
‘Large yields, good qual- 


ity. Grain color light yel- 
low. An excellent all 
purpose yellow. 


IOANA 
Bred and developed in 


Order Your 1946 


Requirements Now 
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HERE’S ANOTHER in the latest series of Continental adver- 
tisements running in full color in America’s leading maga- 
zines— Time, Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week, Fortune. 
Keep your eye on Continental and on Continental's trade- 
mark, too! The Triple-C stands for one company with one 
policy—to give you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


ABOR AND PRICE CONTROL—Read the State- 

| ment by the Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 

lenbach on Price Control to the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee on December 19, 1945. 


| appear today in support of continuance of price 
controls until reconversion has brought an ample sup- 
ply of goods back onto retailers’ shelves; and con- 
tinuance of rent control until the construction industry 
has been able to provide housing for at least a good 
share of the millions of families who today are looking 
for a place to live. 

At the same time, I want to make it clear that I think 
it is essential that these controls be so administered 
that they do not hamper production of all kinds of 
goods and particularly do not hamper small business 
enterprises. We all know that the best way to prevent 
inflation is to produce the goods people need and want 
to buy. But until supplies are really adequate, it is 
important to hold controls not only over prices but over 
supplies in some cases. Otherwise, prices will be up 
very high for scarce goods—and it is the man with the 
small income or the small business, with few resources 
at his command, who will be hurt most. The experience 
of the war demonstrates that the kind of price control 
we have had makes possible production on a very large 
scale. We need to continue price control. 


If American labor is faced with a rise in prices 
month after month just as the war ends, industrial un- 
rest will inevitably increase. This is especially impor- 
tant because pay envelopes are shrinking. Millions of 
our people are earning less money now than they did 
six months ago and more of them will have less to 
spend in the next six months. In October, the factory 
workers in heavy industries had about $6.00 less a 
week than they had in July and $8.35 less than they 
ha’ in April, just before V-E Day. Workers in the 
lig’ t industries have not lost as much from their pay 
en: -lopes despite cancellation of Government contracts 
in ome of these industries. They have about 55 cents 
les than in July and 75 cents less than last spring. 
Bu their pay envelopes were always smaller than in 
th heavy industries. The worker in heavy industries 
is ow averaging about $44.50 a week as compared 
Wi 1 $52.90 which he was making last April, while the 
wc kers in light industries taken as a whole are earn- 
in; about $38.00. 

t the present time, factory workers as a group are 
sti earning more than in the summer of 1939 before 
th war broke out in Europe. Their weekly pay aver- 
ag | about $41.25 in October, or $17.50 more than in 
Al ust 1939, but a great deal of that gain is taken up 
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by the 33 percent rise in retail prices of everyday liv- 
ing essentials and by higher income taxes. 

These pay envelopes are going to get smaller as 
hours are cut back, overtime and shift differentials dis- 
appear, and workers are graded down into new jobs. 
Nobody likes to see his pay envelope get smaller. If, at: 
the same time, he has to pay more for everything, we 
are going to have a very grave situation with regard 
to wages. 

Not only are pay envelopes smaller, but fewer people 
are going to be at work and less money is coming home 
to the family. Over 2.5 million production workers 
have been laid off in the heavy industries since V-E 
Day and 1.6 million since V-J Day alone. Government 
employment, including arsenals, has gone down by 
230,000 since mid-August. Although employment has 
stabilized and the light industries were reemploying 
by November, and only 1,800,000 were registered for 
U. S. unemployment claims in the last week in Novem- 
ber, by spring more servicemen will be home and their 
furlough pay will be used up, and unemployment will 
become a more serious problem than it is now. 


With such a situation as this we simply cannot afford 
to allow prices of living essentials to go up any more. 
Most of all we cannot permit rents to run wild. I do 
not want to conjure up any imaginary dangers. These 
dangers are very real indeed. They begin with the sim- 
ple fact that there are shortages of many kinds of 
goods. If price and rent controls are removed, the cost 
of living could go through the roof within six months. 


Even with continued price control we expect that 
there would be no decline in food prices in the im- 
mediate future. As for clothing, we all know how 
scarce that is, especially men’s clothing and moderate 
and low-priced lines for women and children. They 
are practically off the market. You have probably all 
tried to buy shirts without success. When supplies are 
as low as that, price control is the only protection 
we have. You can imagine what would happen to the 
prices of the few shirts that do come into retail stores 
if this Government were to say to the retailers and 
manufacturers, now or in June, “Price control is off 
and you can charge anything you please.” Prices of 
housefurnishings and the heavy goods we have all 
wanted so much and haven’t had during the war would 
almost certainly rise promptly and sharply if controls 
were removed. 

The most serious situation is in rent. The vacancy 
rates in large cities are the lowest in history. Nothing 
is more disheartening to the veteran coming home than 
to discover that he can’t find a place to live with his 
wife and children. You can imagine how much worse 
it would be if landlords were allowed to ask—and get 
—any rent they choose. It would penalize the laboring 


man, the veteran, everyone with small incomes. The 
deficit in houses which accumulated during the war 
is tremendous and is still increasing. 

If rent controls are allowed to expire in June 1946, 
nobody can say how high rents would jump. If rents in 
cities were to rise on the average, by only $5.00 a 
month, consider what this would mean. In 1944, city 
families—wage earners, clerical workers, small busi- 
nessmen—paid an average rent of about $30.00 a 
month. An increase of as little of $5.00 on the average 
would place a heavy burden on the people. 

Rent controls have been very effective. Rents for 
typical unfurnished houses have risen less than 4 per- 
cent since August 1939, and have actually shown some 
decrease since rent controls became effective in 1942. 

If rent controls are continued OPA will no doubt 
want to consider individual adjustments to meet cur- 
rent higher cost conditions. Unless rents for residen- 
tial construction are reasonably in line with costs, 
building will be done for sale, and little for rent. We 
know that building costs are up—manufacturer’s 
prices of building materials have risen 32 percent since 
1939—lumber alone is up more than 72 percent, and 
labor costs have also advanced. There has been little 
private residential building during the war, and we 
have no adequate measure of how much total building 
costs have risen. But the increases necessary to absorb 
these cost advances will be minor compared to what 
would happen without price controls until we get more 
lumber and more brick. 


I fully share the feeling which many Americans 
have that we should take controls off as rapidly as 
possible without endangering the economy. Here tim- 
ing is all-important. As soon as adequate supplies be- 
come available, prices of many goods can be expected 
to drop substantially from high levels now prevailing. 
But until they do, it will be most unwise to remove 
controls. Controls should not, I think, be lifted until 
there is genuine assurance that supplies are available 
to take care of expected demand at reasonable prices. 


During the war we have done a magnificent job of 
handling prices. In a little over six years, wholesale 
prices increased only 41 percent as compared to 103 
percent from July 1914 to the Armistice in 1918. The 
everyday goods that consumers buy have gone up about 
33 percent, approximately one-half the rise in the First 
World War. 


The cost of the family food basket has risen 49 per- 
cent. Bread that cost 8 cents per pound loaf in August 
1939 now costs 9 cents; a rib roast for Sunday dinner 
can be bought for 33 cents per pound; six years ago 
it was 29 cents. Sugar has gone from 5 to 7 cents per 
pound while milk prices have advanced 30 percent. 
Bituminous coal to heat the house, which now rents 
for about 4 percent more than in August 1939, has in- 
creased slightly over $2.00 per ton. Household utility 
rates are down nearly 3 percent. 

The net effect of holding prices of living essentials to 
an average rise of 33 percent has been to sustain real 
wages. If we had had a doubling of prices, as we did 
in the last war, most people with small earnings would 
have been much worse off than they were before the 
war. As it is, real earnings for factory workers as a 


group have increased during the war. Now, howeve., 
as I said before, earnings for many people are comir» 
down. 

I am concerned over what may happen to prices, ‘0 
values, and to wages, if controls are eliminated. We 
don’t want a repetition of 1919 and early 1920, nor can 
we stand a collapse like 1921. After the last war the 
few controls in effect were removed almost overnig!'t 
but it was only a short time before business and the 
public clamored for the restoration of the War Indus- 
tries Board, for State and city rent control, for the 
Treasury to aid agriculture in the selling of goods io 
foreign countries. This took place simply because the 
rapid removal of controls had brought uncertainty and 
economic chaos. Speculation was rampant in invest- 
ment and commodity markets, and prices rose almost 
two-thirds as much in absolute terms after the Armis- 
tice as before. Consumer prices advanced 29 percent 
in this period; retail prices of foods, 26 percent; and 
of clothing, from November 1918 to the spring of 1920, 
45 percent—all this on the already highly inflated lev- 
els prevailing at the Armistice. 

It was then (in 1920) that we paid 27 cents a pound’ 
for sugar which had sold at 11 cents in November 
1918, and 5 cents in July 1914. We paid 10 cents a 
pound for potatoes that had cost 3 cents in July 1914; 
78 cents a pound for butter; over 90 cents for eggs that 
had sold for 30 cents before the war. Wheat went to 
nearly $3.00 a bushel at Kansas City and cotton to 
40 cents a pound. 

The price boom in the two years following the Ar- 
mistice culminated in the crash of 1920. When that 
collapse came in May fortunes were lost overnight. 
The most serious aspect of that period was the loss in- 
volved in depreciated inventories and the wiping out 
of equities in all types of property, as prices and in- 
comes fell. 

There is one thing I want to make clear. While 
workers’ incomes have gone up in this war to the high- 
est level in history, there are many workers’ families 
who have not shared materially in that rise; many 
whose incomes are still very small; many who are liv- 
ing very simply, with just the bare necessities. 

In a study of prices paid by consumers in 1944, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics got some information on 
family expenditures and savings made in 1944. They 
found that half of the families and single persons in 
cities throughout the United States had net incomes, 
after taxes, of less than $2,700. But a fourth of @!l 
families depended on more than one earner. Now, 
many of those extra people are going to stop workin., 
and family incomes will go down. 

Even in 1944, when family incomes were at the r 
highest level in history, about one-fifth of the ci’ 
families and single persons had incomes below $1,50 ., 
yet with high wartime prices it took an income <‘ 
$1,950, after taxes, for the typical city family of tv > 
or more persons to “break even.”’ These families, ave. - 
aging 3 persons, lived very modestly. They spent 21 
average of 22 cents a meal for a family of three. 

Though there was little left for savings, surprising 
enough, the average family with a net income of $1,9°) 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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AHEAD THE FOOD FIELD 


Prospective Technological Developments in Marketing—A forecast of 
competitive trends in marketing Canned, Frozen and Fresh Foods. 


The term “technological developments” 
is most likely to be associated in our 
minds with such things as atomic bombs 
and television. Somehow it does not seem 
closely connected with an industry so 
old and settled as farming. But a little 
consideration will disclose that technol- 
ogy has had almost as important effects 
on agriculture as on industry. 

Farm-production methods and results 
have been significantly altered as a re- 
sult of the inrtoduction of technological 
improvements such as those represented 
by the tractor, the mechanical harvester, 
and hybrid seed corn. But among the 
most important technological changes af- 
fecting agriculture in modern times have 
been in the field of marketing. Take just 
one: the refrigerator car. This single 
device, which has been with us for only 
about 70 years, has effected nothing 
short of a revolution in the geography of 
agricultural production, the distribution 
of agricultural income, and the nutri- 
tional status of our population. 


Yet the refrigerator car is only one 
of a number of major technological 
changes in agricultural marketing which 
have developed so gradually over a long 
period of years that they have come to 
be an accepted part of our life, and we 
rarely pause to consider the tremend- 
ously important part which they play in 
the economic life of the Nation. These 
developments include the introduction of 
the tin can about 1820, artificial refrig- 
eration in 1875, the self-service retail 
food store just before the first World 
War, and modern packaging methods 
during the intervening years. 


“NTERING A NEW ERA OF 
ECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENT 


These technological changes in market- 
i» farm products may perhaps have had 
a reater effect upon conditions of agri- 
¢: tural production, distribution, farm 
i) ome, and consumer welfare than all 
o he Government farm programs about 
W ‘ch we hear so much these days, put 
t. ether. And we are still far from hav- 
i) reached a stage of maturity in mar- 
k ing technology. In fact, most informed 
© ervers believe that we are just now 
e ering upon a period of technological 
© nge encompassing many new processes 
#» | methods which collectively will con- 
s ute as great a revolution in agricul- 
t al marketing as any one of these past 
‘elopments. 


“hese features of marketing which are 
nm ¥v so prominent in the outlook include 
t . freezing preservation of foods and 
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other new forms of processing, air trans- 
port, new industrial uses for and com- 
petitors of farm products, pre-packaging 
of perishable commodities now generally 
sold in bulk, lower-cost methods of retail- 
ing, which will include textile products, 
and a multitude of changes arising out 
of the greatly increased public under- 
standing of the importance of nutrition. 


PRESENT COSTS MISLEADING 


Some of my friends in the Department 
have urged me to get down to brass tacks 
in this talk and give you concrete facts 
and figures about such things as relative 
costs of processing and distributing 
frozen and canned foods. I would like to 
do this if I could. But reliable figures 
simply are not available. I am confident 
that we have done as much as anyone 
in trying to work up figures on costs in 
regard to frozen and canned fruits and 
vegetables, but on examining the data 
with the idea of including them in this 
talk I found they would be more likely 
to mislead than to inform. The bare fig- 
ures require a lot of explanation. In any 
event, during a period of rapid techno- 
logical change few historical data are of 
much value as indications of the future. 
The most significant facts bearing on 
this subject are not those to be found 
in tables of data, but in the reactions 
of businessmen and of consumers, in 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
laboratories of meat-packing concerns 
and technological research agencies. 


In the end, therefore, we are reduced 
mostly to informed speculation, in which 
horse-sense and imagination play an 
even larger part than cost data. I can 
think of few important technological de- 
velopments in marketing that did not at 
first involve higher costs than previ- 
ously-accepted practices. They either 
overcame this initial handicap through 
increased volume and efficiency in opera- 
tion, or consumers and producers accept- 
ed them regardless of cost. In my opin- 
ion, the person who now buries his nose 
in a mass of soon-to-become-obsolete past 
or current figures concerning these 
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highly dynamic elements in marketing is 
in grave danger of failing to see the for- 
est because his vision is blinded by a 
few individual trees. Costs must not be 
ignored, but it frequently is much more 
useful to speculate about future costs 
than to deal with so-called hard facts 
about present costs. ; 


AIR TRANSPORT OF 
AGRICULTURAL PERISHABLES 


We have had many examples of this 
in our own shop. Several years ago I 
decided that we should get started on 
research in air transportation of agri- 
cultural perishables, and made arrange- 
ments with the Edward S. Evans Trans- 
portation Research for cooperation. One 
of our best experts in the field of trans- 
portation research objected to taking on 
this assignment, because air rates were 
70 cents per ton mile compared with 
about 11% cents by rail. There was no 
possibility, he maintained, of narrowing 
such a gap sufficiently to make possible 
any considerable volume of business by 
air. Others in the Department seemed 
to agree with him. But another member 
of our staff, who knew less about trans- 
portation, had the imagination to take 
on the project, and the results of his re- 
search have made a deep impress on 
both the air transport and the fruit and 
vegetable industries. Certain air-cargo 
haulers, by the way, have plans to put 
into effect, in the near future, rates 
based on costs of 10 cents per ton mile— 
the cost figure our studies indicated to 
be possible almost 2 years ago. Our stud- 
ies further indicate that 5 to 10 cents 
is not at all out of the question. 


It has been demonstrated that consum- 
ers will pay higher prices for air-trans- 
ported products of better quality, and 
that, with sympathetic commercial devel- 
opment and governmental regulation, air 
transport eventually will prove to be an 
important although not dominating fac- 
tor in transporting fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Whereas agricultural products 
formerly were looked upon as merely a 
potential fill-in or return load for planes 
mainly devoted to carrying industrial 
commodities, now they are very gener- 
ally viewed as offering perhaps a greater 
traffic potential than the products of in- 
dustry. All of these points, and many 
more, are treated in detail in a compre- 
hensive report of the Interbureau Com- 
mittee on Postwar Programs especially 
relating to airplane transport of fruits 
and vegetables which is now at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 


- 


EXTREMES OF PREDICTION 


The foregoing example from our Bu- 
reau research program illustrates one 
danger to be avoided in evaluating new 
technological developments — that of 
thinking too much in terms of past con- 
ditions or costs. There is, of course, an 
opposite danger which we should be 
equally careful to avoid—too great and 
indiscriminate enthusiasms for some de- 
velopment merely because it is new and 
has more glamour than the presently ac- 
cepted ways of doing things. An example 
of this may be found in frozen foods. 

We receive a good many _letters from 
veterans and others asking for informa- 
tion about the frozen-food business and 
indicating that they intend to get into it 
in the near future, although obviously 
many of these people have little knowl- 
edge of conditions in that business. There 
also seems to have been some rather loose 
talk on the part of some agricultural ad- 
visors about the desirability of expand- 
ing frozen-food processing facilities in 
certain areas. If a good percentage of 
these expressed intentions were fulfilled 
we might easily run into a very unfavor- 
able market situation for frozen foods in 
the next few years, when supplies of 
canned foods may continue large and 
wholesale and retail distribution facil- 
ities for frozen foods may not have had 
an opportunity to catch up with produc- 
tion. 

So, at the one extreme we have those 
who believe that frozen foods will be 
merely a flash in the pan, constituting 
only a negligible fraction of total con- 
sumption of agricultural perishables and 
limited chiefly to high-priced products 
for the fancy trade. At the other extreme 
are those who make enthusiastic predic- 
tions that frozen foods will take over 
practically the entire perishable field, 
largely replacing fresh and canned fruits 
and vegetables, and completely dominat- 
ing meat distribution and even such 
items as milk, eggs, and bakery goods. 
Some in this group even hold that prac- 
tically all food will be pre-cooked, frozen, 
and sold as complete meals to consumers 
who would merely warm up the product 
before using it. 

As usual, the most careful analyses 
point to a development somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. It would require 
many pages to explain fully the reasons 
behind this conclusion. We can only at- 
tempt to summarize the trend of think- 
ing of scores of informed observers who 
have been consulted regarding various 
aspects of the subject. 


FROZEN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Frozen fruits and vegetables now con- 
stitute only about 1.5 percent (farm- 
weight basis) of the total consumption of 
these products in fresh and processed 
form. In terms of percentage increases 
the expansion during the next few years 
no doubt will be enormous, but it is prob- 
able that a considerable period, say 10 
years, will be required for frozen foods 


to take over any sizable proportion of 
the total trade in fruits and vegetables. 
But the trend will be strongly in this 
direction. 

As compared with the fresh product, 
frozen fruits and vegetables have several 
definite advantages for the consumer. 
They are easier to buy, require no prepa- 
ration for cooking, keep indefinitely in 
the freezer compartment of the refrig- 
erator, eliminate waste, give uniform 
quality throughout the year and from 
store to store, and when distribution is 
fully developed will offer a wider variety 
from which to select. Many people con- 
sider the taste of frozen vegetables su- 
perior to that of the fresh product after 
it has been hauled and mauled through 
the usual marketing channels, and bio- 
chemists report that the vitamin content 
is superior except for recently picked 
fresh produce. With most frozen fruits 
the relative flavor and texture is debat- 
able, with most people apparently prefer- 
ring the fresh product. 

Compared with canned fruits and veg- 
etables the frozen products seem to have 
an advantage in practically every cate- 
gory except ease in preparation, where 
they are on equal footing, and relative 
cost or price. And there is reason to 
expect that the cost advantage enjoyed 
by canned foods today will gradually di- 
minish as the volume of frozen foods 
picks up all the way down the line and 
chain stores and super-markets begin to 
feature these products instead of treat- 
ing them like the proverbial step-child. 

In the face of these superior features 
of frozen fruits and vegetables, can any 
person familiar with past trends in food 
merchandising fail to conclude that 
frozen foods will take over a material 
part of the fruit and vegetable business? 
Frozen foods will draw from both fresh 
and canned volume, in addition to in- 
creasing over-all consumption. But this 
will take time. Consumers must become 
more familiar with these products, dis- 
tribution facilities must be expanded and 
improved, consumers will only gradually 
replace obsolete refrigerators with mod- 
ern ones having adequate frozen-food 
storage compartments, and production 
must feel its way from a semi-experi- 
mental to a large-volume, efficient basis. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRESH 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The fresh fruit and vegetable and can- 
ning industries will not take this new 
competition lying down. Already the 
trend of thinking in fresh fruit and veg- 
etable circles is definitely toward pre- 
packaging, which would give to these 
products almost the same consumer ad- 
vantages in buying, handling, and prep- 
aration which frozen foods now have. No 
doubt you have all heard of the pioneer 
work done in this field at Columbus, 
Ohio, by the Ohio State University and a 
large chain-store. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is now cooperating 
with a large Eastern chain-store organ- 
ization in another experimental opera- 
tion of this kind, planned to carry fur- 
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ther our knowledge of relative cc ts, 
labor requirements, consumer accepta ce, 
waste and spoilage, and effect on o »er 
retail food merchandising practices «nd 
results. 

Although the facts available are {ill 
inconclusive there is reason to believe 
that at least the greater part of the costs 
of preparation, packaging, and refrigcra- 
tion will be offset by savings in waste 
and in labor in the retail store, as well 
as in transportation if the packaging is 
done at point of origin. If allowance is 
made for the reduction in waste to the 
consumer as compared with the waste in- 
curred in connection with bulk produce 
hought at retail, the net cost to the con- 
sumer may be less, and in any event is 
not likely to be sufficiently above that of 
the product sold in bulk to make any 
significant difference. There is ample evi- 
dence that consumers react very favor- 
ably to the pre-packaged products. 

In their enthusiasm for pre-packaging, 
however, as for frozen foods, some folks 
seem to forget that a major proportion 
of all fruits and vegetables consists of 
the large, bulkly, less perishable products 
which are not particularly well adapted 
to such methods of merchandising. It is 
true that potatoes may be put up in 10- 
pound sacks having a transparent strip 
or window for the consumer to observe 
size and quality, and oranges may be 
wrapped in pliofilm or dipped in wax to 
prevent evaporation and improve appear- 
ance, but these and similar refinements 
can hardly be put in the same class as 
pre-packaging such products as_ peas, 
beans, spinach, cauliflower, and broccoli. 

Other developments in marketing fresh 
fruits and vegetables also should help to 
improve quality, increase total consump- 
tion, and bolster the competitive position 
of fresh produce. Among these are in- 
creased speed in getting the product 
from producer to consumer, more care 
in handling all along the line, and _bet- 
ter wholesale and retail merchandising 
methods. Air transport will permit the 
sale to consumers of vine- or tree-ripened 
products much better in quality than the 
green-picked, artificially-ripened produce 
to which consumers now are _ limited 
throughout a large part of the year. Ve 
may also look forward to improved re- 
frigerator cars travelling on faster 
schedules and the introduction of ve- 
frigeration all along the line in hand’ ng 
bulk as well as pre-packaged fruits «nd 
vegetables. 

The Bureau now is conducting °e- 
search along these lines, and is coope :t- 
ing with the United Fresh Fruit nd 
Vegetable Association in a study of | ow 
retail merchandising practices can 
improved through the cooperation of 
fruit and vegetable wholesalers with ‘e- 
tailers. We do not now have rep: ‘ts 
detailing some of these potential de el- 
opments but they will be coming a! ng 
in due course and will be summar ed 
in the “Marketing and Transporta: on 
Situation.” 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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PLENTY SENTIMENT BUSINESS 


And more religion than ever before displayed——Do we really want to 
return to pre-war conditions?——Consider: Table-worth in every can— 
By BETTER PROFITS 


for several days our mail box at home 
has been deluged with the annual Christ- 
mas cards. Small and large ones, nar- 
row and wide ones, expensive and costing 
much less, all are welcomed as usual. In 
the heaviest batch was one in a business 
envelope familiar to me. Knowing the 
owner of the business I looked for some- 
thing out of the usual and was not dis- 
appointed. Because of the message it 
carries I hasten to share it with our 
readers. With full credit to a friend of 
long standing who owns a _ prosperous 
business and who is known to many 
readers. 


“CHRISTMAS” 
“TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND 
SUPPLIERS” 


“As we date back to the time when the 
peoples of the World were looking for 
the Messiah, we imagine they too, 
were a perplexed people.” 

“They were looking for some one to be 
a deliverer.” 


“We read of the Wise Men who followed 
the star to the lowly manger. There 
they found the Christ Child and be- 
stowed on him their gifts.” 


“Hopes ran high that in Him they would 
have an earthly King who would 
bring an everlasting peace to the 
world. First, came the years of ob- 
security, then those days of youth 
when He exhibited the belief that he 
was about his Father’s business. Fol- 
lowing were days of dynamic power 
wherein he demonstrated his purpose 
on earth. All too soon his life was 
sought and claimed by those who 
failed to absorb his teachings. Alas, 
His crucifixion, brought darkness to 
the world, but His resurrection, light 
ind power, far greater and more last- 
ng than the atomic energy released 
luring this current year.” 

w we face the fact of man’s inhu- 
nanity to man, how a nation trifled 
vith the Master’s teaching, the en- 
‘re world being faced with the 
hought of “To be” or “Not to be.” 
!l it be the force of atomic energy 


vr the acceptance of the ‘Prince of 
-eace,’” 


| ¢ the thinking men of the world typ- 
‘fy the gifts of gold, frankincense 
ind myrrh with the spirit of free- 
lom, tolerance and the respect for the 
‘ights of others. Then the people of 
-he earth will rise up and sing: Glory 
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to God in the Highest; Peace on 
Earth, Goodwill toward Men! A very 
Merry Christmas to you All! ! ! !” 


THE LESSON 

Here you catch a glimpse of what a 
hard headed business man believes to be 
our only chance to survive as a civilized 
population of a world shaken to its very 
foundations by a cataclysmic demonstra- 
tion of how far science has advanced in 
the realm of the unknown. It’s not a 
matter to be lightly dismissed as a friend 
tried to dismiss it by saying last night: 
“Oh dear, I do hope we can get back to 
normal in 1946!” Seriously, I doubt very 
much if any of us really expect to get 
back to normalcy as we knew it before 
Hitler loosed his hordes of Huns on 
Poland and started to conquer the world. 
And I doubt even more strenuously if we 
would be better off. Take our own busi- 
ness as an example. 


There is little question that the discov- 
ery of the art of canning brought a great 
hoon to mankind, helped to develop civil- 
ization to a marked degree and enabled 
countless agriculturists to thrive and 
prosper. Then came the era of glutted 
markets and intense competition. Even- 
tually associations of canners were 
formed and as an outgrowth we have 
seen our National Canners Association 
ever engaged in helping us to process 
foods more economically, improve our 
quality and increase our profits through 
improved manufacturing methods. All 
this has brought us to a point where for 
the moment there is little more to be 
done along those lines. 


Not because of a lifetime spent in the 
distribution end of business but because 
of what we see before us, do I believe 
that in the next decade our greatest ad- 
vances in the maintainance of our posi- 
tion in the food field must come from and 
through refinements as well as develop- 
ments in distribution. This seems to be 
a time in which to scrutinize carefully 
every single phase of our distribution set 
up as we have known it for years. 


THE DECISION 


There are always those who incline 
toward individualism in operations, and 
as a result look with most favor on the 
sales of their own products by means of 
their own organization to a very large 
extent. On the other hand there are 
probably many more who have always 
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relied on brokers for the disposal of a 
major part of their output. There can 
be no question but what the brokerage 
firms of the country who are abreast of 
the times will streamline their organiza- 
tions to a point where they will be in a 
position to render even more efficient ser- 
vice than in the past wherever possible. 
Before you make any decision as to any 
change in your primary sales organiza- 
tion, investigate the possibilities of both 
forms of distributive organizations, the 
one you are using at present and the 
alternative. Know whereof you speak 
and why you act finally as you do. 


There always have been and always 
will be two schools of thought as far as 
the question of basic quality is con- 
cerned. One will wish to produce all 
possible cases of goods from an acre of 
contracted ground, and another will be 
equally insistent that his sales are built 
on a foundation of outstanding quality 
and who will wish to maintain that 
quality and even improve on it whenever 
possible. In making your decision here, 
you ought to remember that in times of 
lowered incomes such as we will see in 
times to come, you will be most apt to 
sell your pack profitably if you are in 
a position to give more actual table 
worth in a can than is your competitor. 
All this of course, provided there is not 
too great a differential in the price 
range. 

Going over labels and packages, you 
will be best off if you bring your labels 
up to date as much as you can. Other 
articles of food have been dressed up in 
their appearance and your eventual at- 
traction of your part of the consumer’s 
dollar will depend on the eye appeal of 
the container. If you can find a unit of 
packaging that will appeal more than 
the usual to the users of your products, 
if necessary to make that change, do not 
hesitate to do this. 


In the matter of can sizes, remember 
that an ounce of honest weight in a can 
is worth more than a pound of deception. 
Housewives are becoming more and more 
package and weight wise. Guard against 
arousing their suspicions in the least. 
Word of mouth comment is helpful or 
not among many users of your brands 
depending on its favorableness. 

Going back to our friend’s Christmas 
message, above all else in 1946 and the 
other years to come, be tolerant of the 
rights of others! Your future sales and 
profits will increase as you are! 


A Happy New Year to All! 


GRAMS INTEREST 


LOUIS DASHIELL ENDS LONG 
CAREER 


Louis Dashiell died at his home in 
Washington on December 27, after a 
brief illness. All who have ever visited 
the National Canners Association, since 
its formation, knew the quiet, ever busy, 
efficient assistant to Secretary Frank E. 
Gorrell. He was, in a sense, business 
manager of this aggressive organization, 
and had been since the Association began 
operations. In other words he began 
with Mr. Gorrell, and an ever faithful 
assistant he proved to be. When Mr. 
Gorrell relinquished the Secretaryship, 
in favor of Mr. Carlos Campbell but con- 
tinued as Treasurer, Mr. Dashiell went 
right along with him as assistant Trea- 
surer. 


Conventionites all knew the gentleman 
who presided over the Registration and 
Information booths at all National Con- 
ventions. And so another prominent fig- 
ure in the industry bows out of the pic- 
ture after having been a tower of 
strength in the building of the great 
NCA. Never robust he nevertheless was 
constantly on the job, this being his first 
sickness, we believe. 


Louis was a brother of Cassius M. 
Dashiell who headed the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association for so many years, and 
went to his reward a few years ago. His 
pet project, and a very worrisome one, 
was the handling of the annual Directory 
of canners. And of course he was al- 
ways on the job year in and year out 
wherever duty called. Secretary Gorrell 
and all officers and members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association will say from 
their hearts: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,” and knowing him as 
we did, we believe that his Creator will 
welcome him in the same way. May his 
soul rest in peace. 


WANTS CHEF BOY-AR-DEE 


H. W. Roden, President, American 
Home Foods, Ine., has revealed that his 
company is negotiating to acquire Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., Milton, 
Pa., sixteen year old manufacturer of 
packaged spaghetti dinners, ravioli, and 
sauces. 


If the transaction is consummated, the 
company will become the fourth division 
of American Home Foods, which last 
year became a subsidiary operating com- 
pany of American Home Products Corpo- 
ration. The other divisions are: Clapp’s 
Baby Food, Rochester, New York, and 
San Jose, Calif., acquired in 1939; G. 
Washington Coffee Refining Co., Morris 
Plains, N. J., 1943; and P. Duff & Sons, 
Inc., baking mixes, Pittsburgh, Pa., ac- 
cuired in 1944. 
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CANNED PEA STOCKS 


Total civilian stocks of canned peas in 
canners’ hands on December 1, 1945, as 
compiled by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics, were 
8,625,123 actual cases, equivalent to 
8,914,000 cases, basis No. 2’s, as com- 
pared with 4,843,457 actual cases, equiva- 
lent to 4,921,000 cases, basis No. 2’s, on 
the same date last year. 


Shipments of canned peas to the civil- 


ian trade during November, 1945, totaled 
3,928,321 actual cases or 4,059,000 cases, 
basis No. 2’s, as against similar ship- 
ments during November of 1944, which 
totaled 1,901,667 actual cases or 1,910,000 
cases, basis No. 2’s. 

Total civilian supply of canned peas 
from the 1945 pack is estimated as 
35,898,000 cases basis No. 2’s as com- 
pared with 1944 supply of 19,647,000 
cases basis No. 2’s. 

In actual cases December 1, 1945, 
stocks amounted to 2,459,805 cases of 
Alaskas and 6,165,318 cases of sweets. 


CANNED CORN STOCKS 


National Canners Association’s divi- 
sion of statistics reports that the civilian 
supply of canned corn for the 1945-46 
marketing season totaled 27,636,900 
eases, basis 24 No. 2’s, compared with 
18,329,100 cases during the 1944-45 mar- 
keting season. The increased supply was 
the result of a larger pack and greatly 
reduced Government purchases. Civilian 
stocks totaled 12,327,000 cases on Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, compared with 7,495,000 
cases a year earlier. 


THE 1945 CRANBERRY PACK 


This year more of the cranberry crop 
than usual went to canners and other 
processors, partly because of favorable 
prices, and a smaller proportion of the 
crop is retailing in fresh form, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Of the processed products, canned 
sauce will be produced in largest quan- 
tity and dehydrated berries next. The 
estimated pack of sauce this year is more 
than 1% million cases. Although Army 
requirements for dehydrated berries 
dropped this fall, about 3 million pounds 
of the fresh berries were dehydrated for 
use of the armed services. A small quan- 
tity also were dehydrated for civilians. 
Dehydrators report that much of this 
product will sell on the Pacific Coast 
where the demand is especially heavy. 

Canned sauce and dehydrated berries 
are the first products to be produced 
after cranberries are harvested in order 
to supply the holiday demand for the 
traditional sauce. Packers then turn to 
such other products such as canned juice 
and marmalade, 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL 
RECUPERATING 


Only today (December 27) we le rn 
that Carlos Campbell, newly elected ‘ ec- 
retary of National Canners Associat 0n, 
underwent an emergency appendect: ny 
last night in a Washington hospital, ond 
reports have him doing very nicely. 

Carlos has been a very busy man with 
State conventions this fall, and while it 
is unfortunate that he had to be stricken 
this way at Christmas time, it could have 
been very much worse had it occurred at 
one of the distant points when on his 
convention round-up. 

His many friends, along with us, will 
hope for a speedy recovery. 


VIRGINIA DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Virginia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 1, Secretary Brugh 
has announced. 


NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 


While there will be no pie baking con- 
test because of the scarcity of pie cher- 
ries, in order to continue the effort which 
has been so successfully carried on for 
the past 14 years, National Cherry Week 
will be observed February 15 to 22, ter- 
minating with a Cherry Festival and 
luncheon at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
when a National Cherry Queen will be 
chosen. 


YOUNG GUARD DINNER 


The Annual Banquet of the Young 
Guard Society will be revived at Atlantic 
City on Monday night, February 4, at 
the Chelsea Hotel. Secretary Robert W. 
Mairs of The H. J. McGrath Company, 
Baltimore; is making reservations. 


MINNESOTA REELECTS OFFICERS 


All officers of the Minnesota Canners 
Association were elected to serve another 
term at the Annual Meeting held at St. 
Paul, December 13. Steve Lang, Owa- 
tonna Canning Company, will serve as 
President; Joe Brauneis, Faribault Can- 
ning Company, Vice-President; and Fob- 
ert L. Wilson, Faribault Canning Com- 
pany, Secretary-Treasurer. Wally ker 
was elected Trustee of the Corn Canrers 
Service Bureau to succeed I. L. An/er- 
son, who will serve as an alternate. 


QM FIELD BUYERS TO ENT!R 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Joe Lewis, Don R. Sellers and Joh P. 
McGrath, all formerly in the food | ro- 
kerage business in Columbus, Ohio, ! ive 
tendered their resignations as field | 1y- 
ers for the Chicago Quartermaster D. pot 
for Ohio, Eastern Michigan, Eas 2rn 
Indiana and Northern Kentucky, and vill 
establish a food brokerage busines: at 
Columbus after January 1, to be kn wn 
as the Lewis-Sellers-McGrath Com, 
with offices at 584 E. Broad Street. 
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They got the idea from Crown Can 


ES, it’s true. From our very 

beginning we have gone in 
for personalized service in a big 
way. Being no chair-warmers, 
Crown officials spend much of 
their time in the field. They call 
on the trade regularly, helping 
Crown customers with their 
packaging problems, keeping 


them hep to the latest canning 


procedure. What with such 
service and the fact that we pro- 
duce cans of highest quality, it 
is easy to see why we have come 
along so fast... If you’d like to 
get in on this good thing, just 
drop us a line. 


Car 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY ¢ NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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FIFTH AWARD FOR PHILLIPS 


With the Army-Navy “E” and three 
White Stars already to their credit, the 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Md., have received an additional Certifi- 
cate of Meritorious Service for “out- 
standing performance in producing and 
supplying food and equipment to the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The award is in the form of an en- 
graved certificate for framing, signed by 
Brigadier General J. E. Barzynski, speci- 
fying “your company has materially as- 
sisted the Quartermaster Corps in mak- 
ing our Armed Services ‘the best fed and 
best dressed in the world.’ ” 

The Army-Navy “E” for outstanding 
performance and cooking craftsmanship 
was awarded the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany on October 21, 1943, followed by 
Army-Navy White Stars on April 8, 
1944, October 7, 1944, and April 14, 1945, 
for continuing excellence and craftsman- 
ship. 

The citation just issued at Chicago 
brings the total to five Army Service 
Forces awards received by the Phillips 
Packing Company for war services. 


GAMSE CHRISTMAS BONUS 


The Gamse Lithographing Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., gave bonus checks to its 
various executives, such as foremen, 
superintendent, salesmen, and important 
office personnel and each employee, 
throughout the plant received a turkey, 
delivered to his or her home. 

The company had a successful year in 
1945, and despite a shortage of paper, 
was able to take care of all of its regular 
customers in supplying them with labels. 


JAMES JOINS CHEF 
BOY-AR-DEE 

D. M. James, for 20 years supervisor 
of the Federal-State Fruit and Vegetable 
Inspections in Pennsylvania, has joined 
the staff of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, food proc- 
essing plant at Milton, Pennsylvania, as 
field representative. During the period 
that Mr. James was with the Bureau of 
Markets he formulated many grades for 
Pennsylvania fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding a grading system for raw peas 
for canning, which is widely used in the 
State and spreading to other States. He 
will be succeeded in the Bureau of Mar- 
kets by Eugene R. Phiel. 


JOINS COMSTOCK 


Lt. George C. Reidel, just released 
from the 15th Army Air Force, has 
joined the sales department of the Com- 
stock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
New York. 


MAYONNAISE MEETING OFF 


The Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Association has cancelled 
plans for a meeting at Atlantic City at 
the same time when other food industry 
groups will meet, and expects to hold a 
meeting in Chicago sometime during 
April or May. 
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MAYONNAISE PRODUCTION 
HITS ALL-TIME HIGH 


Despite rationing restrictions and 
material shortages commercial produc- 
tion of salad dressing, mayonnaise and 
related products in the United States 
in 1944 reached an all-time high of 
55,500,000 gallons valued at $89,900,000, 
according to a survey of the industry 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The survey, prepared by the Food- 
stuffs Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, at the request and 
expense of the large manufacturers 
shows that the industry reported produc- 
tion of 30,800,000 gallons of salad dress- 


ing, 18,100,000 gallons of mayonnaise, — 


3,400,000 gallons of salad spread, 2,700,- 
000 gallons of French dressing and 500,- 
000 gallons of related products. 


The total quantity produced in 1944 
was 9 per cent higher and the dollar 
value of all products 12 per cent more 
than for 19438, aceording to the survey. 


The inability of manufacturers to ob- 
tain all materials, especially fats and 
oils, to supply the demand, tended to 
cause them to shift away from less prof- 
itable packs under private label and from 
less profitable larger sizes to the extent 
permitted by container restrictions, the 
survey shows. 


PICKLE CEILING RISE 


Maximum prices for salted or brined 
cucumbers, generally used in producing 
pickles, have been increased by 22 cents 
per bushel, OPA announced. At the same 
time, OPA announced an increase of 3.8 
per cent in final processors maximum 
prices. 


Retail prices for sweet, sour and dill 
pickles will be increased by about 1% to 
14% cents per quart jar by this action, 
according to OPA. 


The price increases allowed by this 
action, effective December 26, 1945, equal 
the difference between the 1943 season 
average price of 94 cents per bushel and 
the 1945 season average price of $1.16 
per bushel as published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The 1945 average price was 22 cents 
higher than the 1943 average and OPA 
states that a cost and profit study of the 
industry might show no increase is neces- 
sary, but the survey would take consider- 
able time. 


OPA believes it advisable to take this 
action immediately on the basis of avail- 
able information and bring the regula- 
tion into conformity with a recent opin- 
ion of the U. S. Emergency Court of 
Appeals which held invalid the OPA 
regulation maintaining maximum prices 
at the November 2, 1943, level without 
considering the increase in cost of raw 
materials and the increase in the parity 
price of cucumbers which have taken 
place since that time. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS | 


JANUARY 9-11, 1946—Annual Me:t- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1946 — Sanitation 
Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1946—Second in- 
dustrial Waste Conference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

JANUARY 10-12, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Is- 
land, Savannah, Ga. 

JANUARY 29-31, 1946—Fieldmen’s 
Refresher Course, Nitnay Lion Hotel, 
State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Exhibit, Can-’ 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Marlborough-Blenheim 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 4-16, 1946—25th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industries Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1946—Raw Prod- 
ucts Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Technival 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packc«rs, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1946—Plant Sa 
tation School for Canners, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Assoc a- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 25-26, 1946 — Ann.al 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Cann rs 
Association, Andrew Jackson Ho el, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

‘FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, 194:— 
Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners A».0- 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


Continuous Flow -:- Greater Capacity -:- Less Labor 


Bean Snipper 


The Continuous Flow Model F Bean Snipper is so constructed that the flow of beans 
is always a gentle, loose-tumbling action, even and free from massing or bunching. 
The pockets are accurately machined with multiple curved slots, concentrically ar- 
ranged. Each bean can only be given the proper snipping, according to its tapper— 
and can only be snipped once on each end. 


The knives are arranged in three banks, each knife being carried on its own indivi- 
dual spring mounting. ‘This mounting serves a double purpose: To insure proper 
contact with the revolving cylinder and, second, to permit the knife to instantly 
yield and swing into an idling position should it come into contact with any hard 
foreign substance. This prevents damage to either knives or cylinder. 


Send for Special Bulletin on the Model F Bean Snipper. 


Niagara Fable, New York 


THE:- FOOD: PROCESSOR 
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PRESERVERS FORM 


PROMOTIONAL UNIT 


Permanent organization of the Pre- 
serve Industry Council as a promotional 
unit within the preserving industry to 
increase consumption of commercial 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades and 
other fruit spreads, has been conapleted 
and approval given to a nationwide pro- 
motional campaign to be launched Janu- 
ary 1, it is announced by Malcolm D. 
Haven, newly appointed advertising and 
sales promotion director. 


Plans were completed at a meeting of 
leading preserve manufacturers from all 
sections of the United States in the Hotel 
Chicagoan, in Chicago. As approved, the 
promotional campaign will begin with an 
educational program through the Law- 
rence H. Selz Organization of Chicago, 
public relations counsel, and will be fol- 
lowed within a few months by an adver- 
tising campaign in national media to be 
directed by Leo Burnett Co., Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Chicago. 


While the full amount of the advertis- 
ing appropriation was not revealed, it is 
said to be approximately $200,000 with 
the expectation that this will be doubled 
and perhaps tripled as the campaign 
gathers momentum in its second and 
third years and opportunity is given to 
measure public response. The Leo Bur- 
nett Company undoubtedly will concen- 
trate on a copy theme to develop one or 
two specific outlets for commercial fruit 
spreads which, in themselves, account for 
more poundage than the entire industry 
at its height of production in 1944. 


Members of the Board of Directors are 
a cross-section of the preserve industry 
throughout the country, representing the 
industry not only by sectional locations 
but by the individual branches within the 
industry itself. The Board is as follows: 
George Senn, Senn Products Corp., and 
Joseph Raphael, Greenwich Preserving 
Co., both of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stuart 
Kerr, Kerr Conserving Co., Portland, 
Ore.; R. J. Glaser, Glaser-Crandell Co., 
Chicago; W. A. Barnes, Wheeler-Barnes 
Co., Minneapolis; T. N. St. Hill, Tea 
Garden Products Co., San Francisco; A. 
N. Chappell, The Bama Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Willard Smucker, J. M. 
Smucker Co., Orville Ohio; L. F. Long, 
Red Wing Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; T. J. 
Finucan, Crosse & Blackwell Co., Balti- 
more; Lewis Sherman, Jewett & Sher- 
man, Milwaukee; and Lloyd Smith, Bliss 
Syrup & Preserving Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Glaser is Chairman of the Board 
and Mr. Barnes is Treasurer. The ad- 
vertising committee is composed of Mr. 
Glaser, Mr. Senn and Mr. Sherman. 


Members of the Preserve Industry 
Council, in addition to those represented 
on the Board of Directors, include the 
following companies: 


H. Baron & Co., Linden, N. J.; L. 
Baron, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.; Bedford 
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Products Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.; Blanke 
Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. 
Louis; Blue Plate Food Co., New Or- 
leans; Brook Maid Food Co., Brooklyn; 
The Buxton Co., Boston;; S. C. Clayton 
Co., Boston;; Clyde Collins, Inc., Mem- 
phis; Colonial Preserves, Buffalo; Cruik- 
shank Bros. Co., Pittsburgh; Mrs. Dix- 
on’s Products Co., New York City; 
Duffy-Mott Co., New York City; Gen- 
eral Preserve Co., Brooklyn; J. J. Gielow 
Co., Detroit; Goodwin Preserving Co., 


Louisville, Ky.; Griggs Cooper Co., St.” 


Paul; H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Hewlett Bros. Co., Salt Lake City; 
House of David Preserving Dept., St. 
Joseph, Mich.; A. A. Knights & Sons Co., 
Malden, Mass.; Lee-Thompson-Fawcett 
Co., Penns Station, Pa.; Lutz & Schram 
Co., Pittsburgh; Martin Food Products 
Co., Chicago; Mayflower Products Co., 
Boston; Mitchell Syrup & Preserving 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; John C. Morgan Co., 
Traverse City, Mich.; Anna Myer’s Pure 
Foods, Garfield, N. J.; National Fruit 
Canning Co., Seattle; Oelerick & Berry 
Co., Chicago; Palmer Fruit Products Co., 
Long Island City; The Phillips Co., Chi- 
cago; The Pogm Co., Malden, Mass.; M. 
Polaner & Son, Inc., Newark; Progress 
Food Specialties Co., Chicago; Reid Mur- 
doch Division, Consolidated Grocers, Chi- 
cago; Russell Products Co., Oklahoma 
City; D. B. Seully Syrup Co., Chicago; 
South Shore Packing Corp., Vermilion, 
Ohio; Sprague Warner Division, Con- 
solidated Grocers, Chicago; Squire 
Dingee Cc., Chicago; The Wales Co., 
Newton Center, Mass.; The Whipple Co., 
Natick, Mass. 


USDA OFFERINGS 


Canned Pickles (Announcement FV- 
11). To priority holders and the general 
trade, the following approximate quan- 
tities of canned pickles reported in good 
condition: 


8015 C/S, 24/2-1/2-S, Sweet Relish; 
1970 C/S, 6/10-S, Sour Whole; 3300 
C/S, 6/10-S, Sweet Relish; 3750 C/S, 
6/10-S, Sweet Mix; 2290 C/S, 6/10-S, 
Sweet Chow; 525 C/S, 6/10-S, Sour 
Whole; 662 C/S, 6/10-S, Sour Chow; 
5614 C/S, 6/1 gal. Sweet Cross Cut; 
5831 C/S, 6/1 gal. Sweet Relish; 1455 
C/S, 6/1 gal. Sweet Mix; 400 C/S, 6/1 
gal. Sweet Whole; 6074 C/S, 6/1 gal. 
Sour Whole; 1000 C/S, 6/1 gal. Sour 
Chow. 

Closing date for purchase of these 
items will be 5:00 P.M. (EST), Janu- 
ary 7, 1946. Further information, or a 
copy of Announcement FV-11, may be 
obtained from Harold Lampkin, Fruit & 
Vegetable Branch, Production & Market- 
ing Administration, USDA, Washington 
25, D. C., telephone, Republic 4142, ex- 
tension 3138. 
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Citrus Products: (Announcement F V- 
14). To priority and preference hold. rs 
under SPA Regulations, and to all tr: de 
groups, approximately 43,680 pounds : ad 
29,228 pounds of Powdered Orange Jue, 
(approximately 75 percent corn syrup 
solids, 25 percent juice solids), 240 pound 
barrels, located at the Borden Company, 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, and Chris H:n- 
sen’s Laboratories, Inc., Little Falls, 
N. Y., respectively. Approximately 5,100 
gallons concentrated orange juice, (4-1 
gallon cans), located at the Quarterm:s- 
ter Supply Officer, Army Service Forces 
Depot, Memphis, Tennessee. Approxi- 
mately 6,100 gallons concentrated lemon 
juice, preserved with SO2 in 50 gallon 
barrels, located at the Exchange Lemon 
Products Co., Corona, California. All 
products reported in excellent condition. 
Closing date for offers to purchase will 
be 5:00 P.M. (EST), January 7, 1946. 


Concentrated Orange Juice: (An- 
nouncement FV-19). Approximately 
5,059 gallons packed 6-1 gallon cans per 
case and located at the Roanoke Ice &. 
Cold Storage, Roanoke, Virginia, Lot No. 
23. “Sunfilled” brand pure concentrated 
juice. Closing date for offers to pur- 
chase will be 5:00 P.M. (EST), January 
7, 1946. Further information, Citrus of- 
ferings, F. N. Andary, USDA, Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Telephone, Republic 
4142, extension 5331. 


Canned Snap Beans: (Announcement 
FV-18). Approximately 2,668 cases 
packed 6-10’s located at Carolina Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Inc., Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the latest inspection report in- 
dicates “product in good condition.” 
Cans are clean and bright to moderate 
rust, some cans dented, labels are e- 
faced or without labels. Closing date for 
offers will be January 10, 1946. Further 
information, Harold Lampkin, USDA, 
Production & Marketing Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., Telephone, Repub- 
lic 4142, extension 3138. 


Canned Guava Puree: (Announcement 
FV-17). Approximately 140,308 pounds 
packed 6 No. 10 tins per corrugated case. 
Located at the Kroger Grocery & Bak ng 
Co., 1240 State Street, Cincinnati, O) io, 
packed under Government supervis on 
and is not a concentrated product. F r- 
ther information, R. F. Brandler, US!)A, 
Production & Marketing Administrat >n, 
Fruit & Vegetable Branch, Washing, on 
25, D.C. Telephone, Republic 4142, °x- 
tension 2043. 


TOMATO MEETING 


Director C. H. Alden has annou ‘ed 
that the Georgia Department of E. to- 
mology will hold its annual Tomato [n- 
dustry Meeting at Atlanta, January 12, 
when growers, canners, seedsmen ind 
Agricultural Experiment Station en 
will be in attendance. 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 18 0 ‘Incorporated (1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS. 
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"7 Sprague-Sells Division . 


“tion PROGRAM 


Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cannot 
keep up with today’s demand for the better quality 
foods needed for higher nutritional standards. 
FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you 
in planning a modernization program that will 
help you step up capacity as well as quality. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


FMC HAND PACK FIL- 
LER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushing at- 
tachment, packer - briner, 
and vibrating can track 
for a full weight pack. For 
filling sliced, diced and 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
fruit, olives and many 
other specialty products. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
juicing attachment which will substantially in- 
crease your profit. Improves appearance and 
quality by pre-juicing can automatically. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Fight er Ferd thellateme 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Business Is Taking a Holiday—Boys Trying 

to Get Home May Have Hindered Canned 

Foods Shipments—Weather Has Been Bad— 
Happy New Year 


HAPPY NEW YEAR!—Can you recall , 


any time when this industry faced a 
brighter prospect for a new year than 
today? What could be added to make 
the picture more attractive? 

A Review is a recounting of what has 
passed but that does not seem to be in 
the cards this time. All of you know 
that quite fair sized packs were made of 
all items, with the exception of tomatoes 
—but for that very reason a most un- 
fortunate exception — and that those 
packs were distributed more easily, and 
more quickly than ever before, even dur- 
ing the war years. And it could be 
added at a fairly satisfactory rate of 
profit. But let us pause just a moment 
to correct an error, for the sake of the 
record; the idea that canners are holding 
back large blocks of canned foods, as a 
tax saving measure. That is all in the 
say so, and no one can find any canner 
so acting, or has definite information 
that any such goods are being withheld. 
Price restrictions are continuing and will 
continue well into 1946, especially on all 
canned foods, so where would there be 
any advantage in holding out on sales? 
If you say that the canner does not want 
to add the money from those goods to his 
cash receipts, so as to lower his taxes 
for 1945, you are very unfair to him, 
since the Internal Revenue Department 
deals very sternly with any such eva- 
sions. The fine, we have heard, is some- 
thing like $10,000, and of course the 
taxes have to be paid in full anyway. 
The fine covers the attempt to evade, 
and there is a penitentiary sentence pos- 
sible, to boot. 

What goods are being held by canners, 
and there are sizeable blocks, are those 
that have been allotted to some custom- 
ers, to be taken as they need them, a 
very sensible marketing plan, since it 
keeps the market supplied over a longer 
period, and does not allow such brands 
to disappear off the shelves. Those goods 
have been sold, and therefore are not on 
the market now. If it were not for such 
transactions there would have been no 
actions in the canned foods market these 
many months past. 

But even those “sold” goods are hav- 
ing their troubles getting to market. 
Railroad transportation, we need not 
tell you, has been in a snarl, and the 
heavy snows and cold have not helped 
matters. Complaints of a scarcity of re- 
frigerator cars come from all sections, 
and this is holding up shipments. But 
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for the past month and more the cry, 
and the real determination, to “get the 
boys home for Christmas” has forced the 
railroads to use every possible convey- 
ance to get the boys home. And still 
there are hundreds of thousands of them 
cooling their heels in impatience, wait- 
ing for a turn to get aboard even the 
overcrowded cars, and stand up. And 
more are coming in every day. 

In this season of happiness let’s be a 
little patient. The canned foods will keep 
but Christmas has passed and New 
Year’s day will, too, and the boys want 
to get home, and their folks want them, 
you bet. If the delay saves you from 
having some shipments badly frozen on 
the way, as can easily happen, you will 
he the better off for the delay. 

There have been few or no enactments 
this week—week? There have been only 
three days left out of the week, and 
similarly next week, so business has 
taken a holiday, and you will do well to 
do the same. 


But you can think about and plan for 
your 1946 operations. And don’t intro- 
duce a sour note by saying that you do 
not know what the prices will be. Until 
this war burst upon us no canner ever 
knew this early in the year what price 
he would get for his pack, not even the 
futures he regularly, and often too gen- 
erously sold. But that did not prevent 
you from making your preparations; 
and since you were unable to improve 
your plant facilities during the war, 
you have a lot more to consider than 
you had during the past four years. 
Look it over; make your plans, and get 
your orders in early for you will not be 
able to wait until the season opens be- 
fore ordering both machinery and sup- 
plies, as you used to do. The machinery 
supply men have been up against it dur- 
ing the war and they are not yet back 
into old conditions. If you expect to get 
the machine, or the additional supplies, 
take a tip and get your orders in early. 
They will do the best they can for you, 
but you must know that their supplies 
are limited. We are not yet out of the 
woods even if the war has ended. So 
anticipate your wants and get your or- 
ders in early. 

The picture for the canning industry 
during the coming year is so bright that 
we wanted to consider that and that 
only, but then you can do your own day 
dreaming, with this one exception, that 
your dreams have every chance of being 
realized. You ought to have the best 
year you ever had in this great canning 
industry, and we hope you do. This is 
our wish for each one of you in 1946; 
that it may be a year filled with health 
and contentment. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Really Takes a Holiday—But it's 

Not a Dead Market—All Eyes and Ears Are 

Open For Any Possible Offering—Tomat>es 

Out of First Hands, No Reselling Either— 

Standard Peas Accompanying Orders for 

Fancies—Canners Face A Stable Markct 
for 1946 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 28, 1945 


THE SITUATION—The Christmas _holi- 
days have effectively brought the market 


here to a standstill, but there is never- : 


theless increasing interest among distrib- 
utors in possible additional replacements 
after the turn of the year. While many 
in the trade are of the opinion that can- 
ners will refrain from making bookings 
on carryover stocks until the industry 
conventions get under way in Atlantic 
City during the first week in February, 
other buyers are of the belief that some- 
thing can be done in the way of placing 
commitments immediately after January 
1. These buyers, therefore, are thor- 
oughly canvassing their regular sources 
of supply in an effort to get orders con- 
firmed for early shipment. 


THE OUTLOOK -—— While supplemental 
shipments of a number of items (not 
widely publicized, of course) have tended 
to enable some distributors to make a 
better year-end inventory showing than 
has been anticipated, continued heavy 
consumer demand for canned foods, plus 
the definite firmness of the over-all mar- 
ket position, will undoubtedly make for 
continued buying emphasis in wholesale 
grocer and chain operations in canned 
foods. Hence, indications are that can- 
ners will not experience any difficulty in 
liquidating carryover holdings, whatever 
they may be, insuring the canning in- 
dustry of a strong statistical position by 
the time 1946 packs are in the makin: 
Too, the continuation of ceiling price con - 
trol, which is now expected, has remove 
much of the uncertainty regarding pric 
trends, with the exception of canned ci‘ 
rus products, which are now out fro 
under OPA price regulation. Under suc 
conditions, of course, it is to the intere: 
of the average distributor to keep his in 
ventories as well rounded out as possibl 


TOMATOES-——With no offerings from firs 
hands, and the resale market also bar 


of supply, there has been no trading |} 


tomatoes reported here during the wee! 
The demand for both whole tomatoes an 
products remains unabated, however, an 


any offerings which may make their a; - 
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vrance early in 1946 will be quickly 
ab wrbed. 


sAS—While there are some offerings 
of standards out of the Midwest, there 
is little interest shown at the moment. 
E. en where distributors may be in posi- 
tic 1 to take in additional supplies of the 
lower quality goods, it is believed, they 
are holding off in the thought that offer- 
invs of fancies, when they are resumed, 
may be tied in with taking of specified 
percentages of standards, and are thus 
deferring additional purchases of the 
laiter grade to insure their ability to ob- 
tuin maximum possible quantities of the 
top grades. 


cORN—The market has been devoid of 
developments of general interest during 
the week. Buyers could use additional 
supplies of fancy, particularly whole- 
grain, but are waiting until packers are 
again in a selling position. Meanwhile, 
there is much interest in the extent to 
which canners, particularly in the Mid- 
west, may be carrying over 1945 pack 
goods into the new year for tax purposes. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Reports from 
Texas indicate that the outlook for spin- 
ach is rather uncertain, due to the fail- 
ure of early plantings. Canners are 
making offerings for February shipment 
at ceiling levels. ... Green bean demand 
has been rather quiet during the week, 
due principally to the fact that current 
offerings are confined to standards, on 
which grade most distributors are ade- 
quately supplied at the moment. . . 


Limited interest is being shown in offer- 
ings of top grades of carrots, and buyers 
are still on the lookout for additional 
supplies of fancy beets. 


SHIPPING DELAYS—With a shortage of 
refrigerator cars complicated by trans- 
portation delays traceable to recent 
heavy storms in many parts of the coun- 
try, many shipments of vegetables which 
had been expected to arrive at jobbing 
plants in the metropolitan area in time 
to figure in year-end inventorying are 
being delayed, and will not reach buyers’ 
warehouses until late January or early 
February. In addition to their other 
troubles, many canners are being slowed 
down both by labor shortages and de- 
layed deliveries of labels from lithogra- 
phers. 


CITRUS—With the removal of price con- 
trols buyers are looking for lower prices, 
but with fresh fruit prices high, canners 
as yet have given no indication of any 
lowering of price views. Distributors are 
covered on their immediate needs, how- 
ever, and are apparently determined to 
wait the situation out. It is quite prob- 
able that canners and buyers will be able 
to get together during the progress of 
the February conventions, at which time 
the price trend covering citrus juices of 
the current season’s pack should shape 
up more clearly. 


OTHER FRUITS—There are no canned 
fruit offerings coming forward from the 
Coast, but buyers have not yet abandoned 
hope of moderate replacements after the 


turn of the year. Based on present indi- 
cations, California and Northwestern 
canners’ warehouses will be down to bare 
floors well ahead of the time processing 
of the 1946 crops gets under way. 


CANNED FISH—It is the same old story 
in the fish market this week—heavy de- 
mand and scant stocks. Moderate ar- 
rivals of both salmon and tuna are mov- 
ing out rapidly as wholesalers and chains 
seek to replace depleted retail shelves, 
and warehouse inventories at the year- 
end will be extremely limited. Some im- 
provement in shipment is looked for dur- 
ing the early months of 1946, however. 
Sardine demand is likewise going un- 
filled in many instances—particularly on 
most grades of Maine sardines. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Only Goods on Allotment Held by Canners— 
Most Canners’ Warehouses Empty—Cling 
Peach Growers Agreement May Run to 1950 
—Heavy Consumer Demand for All Canned 
Foods—More Labels Will Bear Canner’s 
Name—Fresh Tomatoes Still in Market (at 
29c¢ Per Lb.!!) Tomato Prices—Some Texas 
Green Beans Offered—Storms Hamper Sar- 
dine Canners—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Dec. 28, 1945 


VAIN HOPE—Buyers of canned foods 
are commencing to chant a _ refrain, 
“Come out, come out, wherever you are,” 
reminiscent of an old childhood game. 


speed. 


accurate. No Can No Fill. 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 
Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 


Ayars 


Designed for high 


Rapid Valve. Built in three 
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They are referring, of course, to stocks 
of canned foods allegedly withheld from 
sale until the first of the year. Some 
have openly expressed the opinion that 
such stocks are quite large, while others 
are only hopeful that the predictions 
will prove true. Most canners say they 
have nothing further to offer, outside of 
allotments, in a few instances, with some 
advising that their warehouses are abso- 
lutely bare. One thing is certain. If of- 
erings are made they will be quickly 
taken, since there is not an item in 
canned foods that local canners can men- 
tion that is not in short supply. 


STATE MARKETING ORDER — The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture 
has announced that cling peach growers 
and processors have approved a State 
marketing order under which an indus- 
try committee may set minimum grades 
of peaches to be delivered for canning 
and freezing. The order will run until 
1950 and is described as sufficiently flex- 
ible to permit the industry board to mod- 
ify grades in keeping with production 
and demand for cling peaches. Provi- 
sions are also made for an industry pro- 
motion of processed cling peaches. Peti- 
tions for the order were circulated last 
summer and it was hoped that it could 
be made effective in time for the han- 
dling of the 1945 crop. Canners signed 
up in the required number and volume, 
but it was not possible to get the neces- 
sary grower tonnage until the crop had 
been harvested. Representative canners 
feel that this marketing order will prove 
of decided value during the next four 
years. 


HEAVY CONSUMER DEMAND—The holi- 
day season brought with it a very heavy 
retail demand for canned fruits and 
many grocers are reporting that they 
were compelled to draw on reserve sup- 
plies to cope with it. In many stores 
grocers limit the purchases of some items 
such as Hawaiian pineapple, Bartlett 
pears and ripe olives of the large sizes. 
Since the end of rationing, featured 
brands have come in for increased at- 
tention again, and many shoppers decline 
to accept brands that have made an ap- 
pearance in recent years. Some of the 
new brands have proved disappointing 
and will doubtless fall by the wayside. 
Some of the smaller canners who special- 
ize in quality packs, but who are not in 
a position to push their own brands, are 
getting together to take advantage of 
grade labeling by making use of brand 
names on a co-operative basis. There is 
every indication that a larger percentage 
of California canned fruit will bear the 
name of the canner than in the past. 


FRESH TOMATOES—Fresh tomatoes are 
still in the market in California, but they 
are not especially pleasing in appear- 
ance, and the price of 29 cents a pound 
is not alluring. Grocers are asking for 
more canned tomatoes, with wholesalers 
likewise asking canners for more of the 
same. This item promises to be in very 
short supply long before the 1946 pack 
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is ready. Growers are giving considera- 
tion to plans for the coming season and 
the California Farm Bureau Federation 
has made formal recommendation that 
prices of canning tomatoes be held to 
1945 levels, at least. This would mean 
the payment of not less than $25 a ton 
for round tomatoes and $27 a ton for 
pear shaped tomatoes in northern Cali- 
fornia, where the largest part of the 
State’s pack is made. Fancy whole to- 
matoes, known here as Solid Pack, are 
selling at $2.14 to $2.28 for No. 214s, 
where available, with Fancy at $2.03 to 
$2.17, according to packer. Fancy juice 
is priced at 96 cents to $1.06 for No. 2s, 
and standard at 86 cents to 96 cents. 


GREEN BEANS—New pack green beans | 


are being offered in this market by brok- 
ers representing Texas canners, but no 
business on this item has been reported. 
California and Pacific Northwest can- 
ners are sold up, but there is no indica- 
tion that the distributing trade is sorely 
in need of additional stocks. Fancy beans 
would be snapped up quickly, but the 
Texas offerings seem to be running to 
standards. 


PEAS—The trade here is still uncertain 
as to whether or not there are any size- 
able lots of peas unsold in the Pacific 
Northwest. There have been rumors of 
lots withheld from sale until after the 
first of the year, but local brokers repre- 
senting Northwest canners seem to feel 
that holdings in first hands are very 
limited. Once again, California canners 
are arranging for an early pack, plan- 
ning to market their output before 1946 
peas are available elsewhere. 


CARROTS—Canned carrots have been 
selling better in this market than ever 
before, despite the fact that this vege- 
table is available in the fresh form 
throughout the year. Canners like to 
handle the fall and winter crop, since 
this enables plants to operate at a time 
of the year when they might otherwise 
be closed. 


BUYING BOATS—California fishermen 
are grabbing up bargains in small Gov- 
ernment boats sold as surplus property 
and many are setting themselves up in 
business. They are buying the completed 
boats or unfinished hulls and engines. 
Many of the boats being acquired were 
used as patrol boats during the war. 
Canners are looking forward to handling 
increased tonnages and to be called upon 
to pack fish never before canned here 
on a commercial scale. 


SARDINES—The canning of California 
sardines has been slowed down somewhat 
by the storms that have swept the Pa- 
cific Coast area, these having interferred 
with fishing operations. However, the 
output for the season to date continues 
well above that of a year earlier. To 
December 15 the pack had amounted to 
3,152,680 cases, against a pack of 2,843,- 
081 to December 15, 1944. More and 
more of the new pack is being chan- 
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neled into the civilian market and buy ys 
are having their allotments increas <d, 
The pack of 1-lb. ovals is about 120,00 
cases smaller than a year ago, while t at 
of 1-lb. talls is about 420,000 czas 
larger. There has been no pack of he:f- 
pound fillets made so far this season. 


TUNA—Handlers of tuna packed in \No, 
% containers have been quick to adopt 
the provision announced for pricing this 
item in cases of 100 cans. OPA reguia- 
tions provided for listing in cases of 48 
cans and this resulted in some confusion 
since tuna, bonito and yellowtail was 
customarily sold in cases of 100 cans, 
with the No. %4 tonno always packed in 
such cases. The amended regulation pro- 
vides for the use of the factor 2.0833 in 
determining the proper price, but new 
regulations are expected to make explicit 
the prices for No. 4 tuna in cases of 100 
cans. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


A Prosperous Year Awaits This Whole 
Industry 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 28, 1945 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


No matter what our station in life is, 
1946 is bound to be the happiest that the 
World, as a whole, has known since the 
second World War started. Because just 
the fact that the war is over with is 
enough to fill our hearts with joy and 
good will. 


Prosperity in the future may not stand 
out as bold as it did during the war 
when there was such a big demand for 
labor, and merchants could sell anything 
they could get their hands on, but busi- 
ness will move more freely and with less 
handicaps, which will enable us to carry 
out our plans with a greater degree of 
certainty and with less interference, 
which is a great relief. 


In other words, prosperity in 1946 wi!! 
be measured with a different yard-stic 
than it was in the war years and it will 
be safer and saner. 


Manufacturers have been accused «f 
holding back production and withholdinz 
sales since Congress acted on incon? 
taxes for 1946. To what extent this ©; 
true or not, the fact remains that t) 2 
natural law of “Supply and demand, go’ - 
erns the price” will adjust this in 194 , 
because this natural law will exist in t! » 
future as it has in the past. 


Under the circumstances, the outlo: < 
for the future is certainly a bright o 
and it is up to us to make it prosperou . 


~ 


In the words of Holy Scrip, let us jo 
in the phrase, “Glory to God in the hig’ - 
est and peace on earth to men of go 
will.” 


ve 
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‘ISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


SHAEFER JOINS TRALMER 


Theodore G. Shaefer, for the past 
ee and one half years a production 
cialist for the procurement division, 
ecial combat rations section, Chicago 
.artermaster Depot, has resigned to 
in Tralmer Sales Company, Chicago 
id brokers. Shaefer has a background 
20 years sales and merchandising ex- 
perience. Prior to his work at the Depot, 
© was a manufacturer’s agent for vari- 
sus specialty lines covering the middle 
vest territory and previously he was for 
; years contract manager for Faber, Coe 
& Gregg in Chicago, supervising opera- 
tions with the jobbing trade, hotels and 
clubs. 


RETURNS TO KNUTSON 


Captain John S. Colton, Jr., for the 
last three years in the South Pacific with 
the 40th Infantry Division, has returned 
to the Knutson Brokerage Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


HEADS TOLEDO REPS 


Felix D. Gibson of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives for 1946, John 
S. Davies of the Campbell Sales Co. is 
among the directors elected for 1946. 


NEW GROCERY FIRM 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Okanogan Grocery Company, 
which will engage in the wholesale gro- 
cery business at Okanogan, Washington, 
soon after January 1, 1946. The new 
company has an authorized capital of 
$250,000 and will take over the wholesale 
grocery business operated in recent years 
by the Okanogan Milling Company. Offi- 
cers to be elected at a meeting on Janu- 
ary 15 will be: Paul F. Glaser, Presi- 
dent; W. W. Scruby and E. K. Hove, 
Vice-Presidents; Adele Blackwell Hove, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Arthur H. 
Leland, General Manager, who are also 
the incorporators. 


R. E. BOBBITT DIES 


Richard E. Bobbitt, president of the 
Howard Bobbitt Co., wholesale grocers of 
Sanford, N. C., died there recently at the 
age of 55. Mr. Bobbitt also headed the 
Progressive Stores Co., operating retail 
food stores throughout North Carolina. 


HEADS ROCHESTER BROKERS 

Warren B. Gager of the R. H. Barto- 
lette Co., Inc., has been elected president 
of the Rochester Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion for 1946. Other officers elected are: 
vice-president, L. D. Saunders; secretary- 
treasurer, W. Howard West of Hotaling- 
West Co.; directors, Louis J. LeMay, of 
Louis J. Lemay Co., and N. C. Teddy. 


OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 


Roundy, Peckham & Dexter Co., Mil- 
waukee wholesale grocers, are celebrat- 
ing 20 years of service to the retail food 
trade in that market through their cash 
and carry operations. 

This old company opened a cash and 
carry warehouse in December, 1925, to 
enable independent retailers to purchase 
merchandise at prices that would permit 
them to meet chain and other competi- 
tion. 


LEAVES Q.M. DEPOT 


Theodore G. Schaefer, for the past 312 
years a production specialist for the pro- 
curement division, special combat rations 
section, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
has resigned to join the Tralmer Sales 
Co., Chicago food brokers. Prior to join- 
ing the Quartermaster depot staff he was 
a manufacturers’ agent for various spe- 
cialty lines in the Midwest. 


NAMED WELCH BROKERS 


Welch Grape Juice Co. has appointed 
the Barnes-Terry Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
sales representatives for 16 counties in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


NAMES BROKERS 


College Inn Food Products Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of the follow- 
ing brokers: R. E. Harriman & Asso- 
ciates, Louisville, and Don Burgderfer 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN THE FOOD 
FIELD 
(Continued from page 8) 

One of the significant developments in 
marketing fresh fruits and vegetables 
which will both assist in and be assisted 
by these modern techniques is the “ser- 
vice wholesaler.” In the past, one of the 
advantages that chain stores have had 
over competing distributing agencies in 
regard to fruits and vegetables has been 
the time-consuming practice of retailers 
shopping around among a multitude of 
wholesale dealers for their supply of 
fresh produce. The chain-store ware- 
house performs this task for the retail 
units on a mass basis, provides desirable 
refrigerated handling facilities not pres- 
ent in many independent wholesale es- 
tablishments, and leaves the retail-store 
managers to devote their attention to 
selling problems which they are most 
capable of handling. There seems to be 
a trend in non-chain channels of trade to 
develop a type of service wholesaler 
which would perform this function for 
independent retailers in much the same 
way as does the chain-store warehouse 
for the chain units. This wholesaler 
would carry a complete line of fresh pro- 
duce, perhaps engage in pre-packaging, 
do a sufficient volume of business to buy 
a large part of his requirements directly 
from local shippers, and act as a men- 
tor to retailers with respect to produce 
handling, display, and sales methods. 
This may eventually reduce the number 
of wholesale dealers in our larger city 
markets, and may help to integrate the 
wholesaling steps which now commonly 
include the broker, carlot receiver, and 
jobber. 


FUTURE OF THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


In the minds of some observers, can- 
ning seems to have been relegated to 
the future role of preserving off-quality 
products not suitable for freezing or 
shipment as fresh produce, for sale to 
low-income consumers to whom price is 
a paramcunt consideration. But the can- 
ners will not meekly accept such a part 
in food marketing. I feel sure that the 
industry will not feel insulted if I say 
that it is capable of very substantial im- 
provements in management and mer- 
chandising practices. Perhaps’ these 
newer developments in frozen foods and 
fresh-produce merchandising will furnish 
the necessary stimulus. 


But despite any such possible rejuv- 
enation, the canning industry seems al- 
most certain to have a materially re- 
duced proportion of the total volume of 
fruits and vegetables over the long run. 
The effects of this on total volume of 
canned products handled by food mer- 
chandisers will be partly offset by in- 
creases in population and by the advent 
of new canned items such as canned 
hams and bacon, which appear to have 
large potentialities for postwar expan- 
sion. Moreover, it is likely that a con- 
siderable part of the eventual volume of 
frozen fruits and vegetables will be 
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processed by firms that are now engaged 
in canning. A large part of the equip- 
ment necessary for processing frozen 
foods is identical with that used in can- 
ning, and methods of procuring raw ma- 
terials are very similar. 

The possible introduction of pre-pack- 
aging fresh fruits and vegetables at the 
grower end of the marketing system plus 
the growth of frozen foods may result 
eventually in several-purpose fruit and 
vegetable processing plants which will be 
in a position to divert raw materials into 
fresh, frozen, or canned channels as dic- 
tated by shifting conditions of supply 
and demand. Such a system, of course, 
would be limited by difficulties in grow- 


ing in one locality the varieties suitable . 


for all uses, and in substituting varieties 
and qualities in different uses. But this 
arrangement has such distinct advan- 
tages from an economic standpoint that 
it would seem worthy of serious consid- 
eration by production specialists and 
seed growers who might develop multi- 
purpose varieties that would be better 
adapted to such a system of utilization. 

Some of you may notice that dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables have not 
been mentioned in this discussion. There 
are two reasons. First, a rather com- 
plete report on the subject has been is- 
sued by our Inter-bureau Committee on 
Postwar Programs. And, second, dehy- 
drated products do not seem to have an 
important future so far as the over-all 
fruit and vegetable picture is concerned. 
For certain specialty products such as 
soups and onions the prospects are much 
better. 


FROZEN MEATS 


Many people seem to think of frozen 
foods in terms only of fruits and vege- 
tables. That is probably a mistake. The 
greatest potential volume of frozen foods 
is in meats, fish, poultry, and other prod- 
ucts. Pessimists point to the fact that 
frozen meats do not enjoy the same rela- 
tive advantages as frozen fruits and 
vegetables. Their quality is not superior 
in essential respects to that of the prod- 
uct as now sold and the convenience in 
preparation and cooking is not greatly 
different. Although no reliable data are 
available, it is almost certain that the 
cost per pound of product sold will be 
greater for frozen meats than for fresh. 
although this should not be true if al- 
lowance is made for the elimination of 
bone and trim. It should also be remem- 
bered that the extra cost of frozen meats, 
consisting largely of the cost of cutting 
and packaging, and of additional refrig- 
eration costs in wholesaling and retail- 
ing, to a considerable extent if not en- 
tirely would be offset by savings in labor 
in the retail store, savings in transporta- 
tion costs, and more effective utilization 
of waste products. In fact, it is not at 
all improbable that if all meats were 
marketed in frozen pre-packaged form 
the net cost per pound of edible meat 
from producer to consumer would be 
reduced. 


Frozen meats also have certain definite 
advantages which seem to be frequently 
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overlooked: (1) They are adaptable to 
standardization of weight and qual ty, 
so that the consumer who buys a pack- 
age of branded frozen steak or roast, ‘or 
example, can count on getting just about 
the same product day in and day cut; 
(2) Frozen meats are much better adapt- 
ed to self-service retailing than even 
pre-packaged fresh meats, and this is 
very important in view of the trend to- 
wards self-service retail merchandising 
of food; (3) Frozen meats are adaptable 
to branding and advertising, which will 
furnish an incentive to packers; (4) 
Frozen meats permit a much more desir- 
able distribution of the uneven seasonal 
production of meats, which should tend 
to increase over-all consumption and re- 
duce price variations. 


The chief obstacles to the commercial 
development of frozen meats are: (1) 
the antagonism of retail butchers whose 
livelihood would be endangered by cen- 
tralized cutting operations; (2) the cost 
of equipping packing plants, branch 


houses, and retail stores with low-tem-. 


perature equipment; and (3) the higher 
price per pound of purchased product 
(not necessarily per pound of edible 
product) to consumers due to the elim- 
ination of bones and waste. 


But similar labor objections did not 
prevent the coming of talking pictures, 
the cost of equipping theaters for sound 
likewise was not an unsurmountable ob- 
stacle, and the extra costs of producing 
and merchandizing sound films did not 
prevent the public from patronizing 
theaters that offered the improved prod- 
uct. It is to be expected, likewise, that 
in the course of time frozen meats will 
overcome these obstacles. More than 
likely, however, this will come about 
rather gradually, perhaps through the 
introduction of one frozen specialty item 
after another, and with smaller packers 
or self-service chain stores taking the 
lead in offering more complete lines of 
frozen meats. Probably the pre-cutting 
and packaging of fresh meats will pre- 
cede the advent of frozen meats in many 
chain stores and super-markets, and 
some packers also may get into this field 
as a preliminary to freezing operations. 

Considerable research has been done 
by meat packers, manufacturers of pac‘- 
aging materials, and others, on problems 
involved in freezing, packaging, and stor- 
ing meats. What is most needed now ‘s 
a thorough test of consumer reactions ‘0 
frozen meats, including different cu s 
and styles of pack. Experiments in r-- 
tail store lay-out and equipment also a:e 
needed. The Bureau is now arrangi!¢ 
for rather extensive research of tl s 
sort. 


PRE-COOKED FROZEN FOODS 


Many people look upon _ pre-cook« 
frozen foods as merely an _ interesti! 
technological freak which might devel » 
commercially for limited uses at son 2 
vague future date, but is not now a ma - 
ter for practical consideration—som - 
thing like atomic power. My own view 5 
that they have important commerce! 
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sibilities within even the next 10 
rs. 

‘he dining-car service of a large rail- 
d company for some time has been 
wing up plans for facilities to pre- 
e pre-cooked frozen foods for use on 
cars. A New York company is pre- 
king and freezing highly attractive 
als to be heated on board airplanes 
an electronic cooker before serving. 
large ice cream manufacturer has con- 

‘ted one of his plants to the output 

frozen pre-cooked specialty foods. Va- 
‘ous pre-cooked frozen items such as 
chicken a la king and chow mein have 
been sold in frozen-food stores for some 
time. 

Potentialities of this business are ob- 
vious to any imaginative person. Mil- 
lions of people live in apartment houses 
with none-too-adequate kitchen facilities, 
and many women come home to cook 
dinner after working all day. They offer 
2a prime market for good pre-cooked 
meals that require little preparation be- 
fore being served in the comfort and in- 
timacy of home surroundings. 


The electronic cooker should assist 
greatly in such a development, by short- 
ening the time required for the final 
heating and reducing the expense of 
kitchen equipment in small apartments. 
Another impetus will be given to such 
ventures when self-service food stores 
are fully equipped with low-temperature 
cabinets. 


cyanate 


Low cost 


Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Eventually, the housewife upon enter- 
ing such a store will find a choice of 
“blue plate” lunches or dinners complete 
with baked goods and dessert. Prepara- 
tion will involve only a pause during her 
reading of the evening newspaper. Clear- 
ing the table and washing the dishes may 
consist merely of bundling up all the 
left-overs and paper utensils in the paper 
tablecloth and dumping it in the garbage 
can. We may well live to see the day 
when such presently new-fangled devices 
as automatic electric dishwashers are 
old-fashioned and outmoded. 


To some people such visions are im- 
practicable and theoretical. One lady in 
the Department who read the foregoing 
paragraph remarked that it just couldn’t 
be so, because surveys had shown that 
people preferred cloth to paper napkins. 
But I can assure you that these predic- 
tions are based on_ solid technical 
grounds. A good many hard-bitten mem- 
bers of the trade believe, as I do, that 
they will come true, and in the not-too- 
distant future. At that, it would be no 
more of a revolution than the transition 
from the old village general store to the 
present modern super-market with its 
great variety of foods drawn from all 
parts of the country in all seasons of the 
year. 


LOCKERS AND HOME FREEZERS 


Two new technological developments 
which have received perhaps as much 
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popular attention as any mentioned here 
are frozen-food locker plants and home 
freezers. No doubt there will be a big 
expansion in both during the next few 
years. But sober consideration of the 
factors involved point to the conclusion 
that they will not become very important 
in the over-all food-marketing picture. 
Their acceptance has been hastened by 
food shortages during the war and by 
the victory garden movement. But when 
plentiful supplies of all kinds of foods, 
including frozen foods, become available 
generally in retail stores, many of the 
apparent advantages of these devices 
will disappear, and their disadvantages 
will show up more plainly. 

For many years the trend has been 
distinctly away from home processing. 
Just as the old dressmaker’s dummy has 
disappeared from most suburban atties. 
so has the home-maker’s urge to bake 
bread, churn butter, can meats, and store 
apples. Even on the farm this tendency 
has been noticeable, as any of you will 
agree who remember the old-time drudg- 
ery of the farm kitchen. 

Commercial processors can do the 
work more efficiently and cheaply than 
the individual housewife, or even the 
locker plant, in most cases. Even when 
other marketing margins are added to 
that of the processor, the consumer re- 
ceives mighty low pay for doing this sort 
of work. The superior quality of home- 
prepared foods, in my opinion, has been 


LEE Stainless Steel Heavy Duty 
Kettles and other processing equip- 
ment gives full protection against 
product contamination, provides 
better sanitation, complete safety, 
durability and highest operating 
efficiency. 

Descriptive bulletin on request. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


(419 PINE STREET - PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
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more of a consideration to many than 
the small monetary savings. As complete 
lines of frozen foods of excellent quality 
and at lower prices become available in 
retail food stores, the locker plant will 
find increasing difficulty in competing 
with commercial processors and mer- 
chandisers. Many will survive, and some 
will prosper, especially in rural areas, 
but I don’t look for individual freezing 
to become an important factor in the 
over-all food-processing picture. Home 
freezers, of course, will be used to an 
increasing extent by large families for 
home storage of frozen fods bought at 
the store, including such items as ice 
cream which formerly were not kept on 
hand in the homes. 

These opinions, I have found, are 
shared generally by equipment manufac- 
turers and food processors and mer- 
chandisers with whom I have talked, al- 
though there are some dissenters. 


SOME LONG-TIME EFFECTS OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
The technological developments which 
have been described will have many dif- 
ferent kinds of effects on producers, con- 


sumers, and marketing agencies. Some 
of the more obvious of these are: 


(1) Seasonal supplies and prices of 
many fruits and vegetables will be 
markedly affected. Early producing 
areas will lose some of their advantages. 

(2) The relative advantages enjoyed 
by dairy, poultry, and fruit and vege- 
table producers located close to large con- 
suming markets will decline in impor- 
tance, and these sections will be placed 
on a more strictly competitive basis with 
low-cost areas. 

(3) Gradual shifting of super-markets 
and other stores to a completely self- 
service basis will cut off market outlets 
now available to producers of non-pack- 


aged items, and will favor competitors’ 


who early become established with trade- 
and consumer-recognized merchandise 
suitable for self-service. 

(4) Costs of rendering the same mar- 
keting services will be reduced as a re- 
sult of these developments, but the ser- 
vices will be increased to such an extent 
that marketing costs as a whole might 
even be materially higher. 

(5) Consumers will benefit greatly 
from more convenient, tasty foods of 


higher nutritional content. The » ail- 
ability of new foods, plus increased un- 
derstanding of the importance of r tri- 
tion, will probably cause consume: : to 
spend a larger proportion of thei: in- 
come for food. 

(6) Farm producers will be vari: sly 
affected, depending on their geograp ical 
location and competitive position. The 
income of farmers as a whole shoul! be 
greater than it would have been in the 
absence of these developments. 

(7) Marketing agencies will be affect- 
ed most of all. Periods of rapid tech- 
nological change offer greater danger of 
decay and competitive oblivion to estab- 
lished enterprises which seek to rest on 
their laurels won under different condi- 
tions. They also offer the best opportun- 
ities for new enterprises to “get in on 
the ground floor” and to grow with a 
trend. 


GETS “A” AWARD 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., has re- 
ceived the “A” production award for the 
outstanding production record of its 
Brooklyn, N. Y., jam and jelly plant in 
turning out foods for the armed forces. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 6) 


did buy some war bonds and many paid on life insur- 
ance. To do so they had to go into debt or draw on 
previous savings. 

At present, when living costs are somewhat above 
the 1944 average, it would require steady work for 40 
hours a week for 50 weeks and at $1.0314 per hour 
for one person to provide $1,950, after taxes, for his 
family. Yet, in 1944 this income allowed for little or no 
net savings for the typical family of three. 

Uncontrolled price rises will mean heavy costs for 
these families. An increase in rent or in clothing or in 
household operations wil Imean a definite hardship. 
Even without any price rise, savings and bond pur- 
chases are barely possible now. 

Total savings today are at their highest point in his- 
tory, but you cannot take it for granted that all fam- 
ilies have savings. In fact, it is clear that many fam- 


CORRUGATED « 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ilies don’t have enough to last through a serious period 
of unemployment. Higher prices will not only hurt 
everyone in the lower income brackets, but will quickly 
use up the moderate savings which have been accumu- 
lated by those with medium sized incomes. 


As you know, I am-very much interested in maintain- 
ing a high level of employment as well as in holding 
prices of consumers’ goods at reasonable levels. Both 
contribute to the well-being of workers. For that rea- 
son I am sure that ways must be found to take account 
of hardship cases where ceiling prices are held so 
strictly as to interfere with: production. We have all 
heard of situations, where in a particular plant or a 
particular industry, it is claimed that production is 
held up for price reasons. I do not have any compre- 
hensive information on this subject but I suspect that 
such cases represented isolated instances, important in 
themselves, but not generally representative. Surely 
ways can be found to handle cases of inequity or deter- 
rents to production without lifting the lid off price 
controls on everything. 


High prices do not mean full employment nor do !)w 
prices guarantee full employment. However, prices at 
levels which allow consumers to buy in sufficient \ l- 
ume to meet their needs and keep business operat: 1g 
at profitable levels will go a long way toward provid’ 1g 
employment and forestalling unemployment. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINO!. 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—500 gallon Stainless Steel Tank 
with cover, never used. Adv. 45106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
95 -ears—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
traciors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Reb: ilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
fron a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., [ne., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Scale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40° of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One Berlin Chapman 30’ x 5’ Beet Steamer 
con plete with variable speed and elevator discharge. In very 
goo! condition. $950.00 FOB Wisconsin. Adv. 45102, The 
Cai ning Trade. 


“OR SALE—Double Unit Coons Apple Peeler parts; large 
<, brand new, fastest wearing parts. Also Old Style 7 Knife 

. 3. Peach Slicer. Priced for quick sale. Write S. A. Moffett 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


OR SALE—1 FMC large size late model Corn Silker; 1 
’> Batch Corn Mixer; 1 FMC 156 gal. Mixing & Preheating 
k for Corn; 1 FMC Cooker Filler #2 cans; 1 Sinclair Scott 
Cleaner; 1 Deming 150 GPM Deep Well Turbine Pump; 
ic Corn Huskers; 1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader; 1 Sinclair 
t Corn Trimmer; 140 ft. 18” wide Standard Roller Conveyor 
. 4 curves; 1 FMC 16” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 
MC 10” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 1 FMC 6” dia. 
al Conveyor Elevator 11 ft. long; 1 FMC 6” Spiral Conveyor 
‘t. long; 2 FMC Bucket type Elevators for Corn. D. E. 
ebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


‘OR SALE—275 feet new Gravity Wheel Conveyor with 
res and stands, priced to sell, f.o.b. shipping point. Adv. 
5, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—7 used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 3 new 
Stainless Steel Stationary type two-thirds Jacketed Kettles, all 
in stock for immediate shipment; Horix 18 and 14 spout Fillers; 
Jumbo Model E Crowner; Ermold 6-wide Labeler, Liquid O & J 
and World Rotary Automatic Labelers, and 10 Semi-automatic 
Labelers; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Karl Kiefer 72 
spout Bottle Rinser; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 3 Townsend Bean Cutter for 1 inch cut, 
1943 model in good condition. Albert Dam Canning Co., Verona, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vegetable Peeler, Food Machinery continuous 
type. State condition and price. Hungerford Packing Co., 
Hungerford, Pa. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Cannery located in Midwest equipped to pack 
46 oz. fancy tomato juice. Has all of the very latest modern 
Juice Equipment installed in the summer of 1945. Capacity 75 
to 100 tons or 3000 to 4000 cases per ten hour day. Could run 
5000 cases easily by operating longer day. Located in good- 
sized country town with ample water supply, good sewer system, 
sufficient help, ete. Adv. 45108, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 
packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
SO2. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 barrels of 50 gallon capacity Sweet Green 
Pepper Hulls. Sample upon request. Moody Dunbar, P. O. Box 
122, Limestone, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent by substantial New Eng- 
land concern, to assume full charge of canning baked beans, 
brown bread and other specialties. When replying please give 
complete resume of your experience, age and references. En- 
close photo if available. Adv. 45104, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


SANITARY PRODUCTION 
EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Easy, Quick and Thorough 
Cleaning, One of Many 
Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Clamshell type screens, 
easy-on, easy-off, per- 
mit complete accessibility. 


Other advantages: Rugg- 
ed construction gives long 
service life with negligible 
upkeep. Low power con- 
sumption. Makes puree 
and catsup of the preferred 
texture. Delivers volume 
with quality. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
‘Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS | 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A TIP 


A fellow, inviting a friend to his wedding anniversary, ex- 
plained how to find him in the apartment house where he lived. 
“Come to the seventh floor,” he said, “and where you see the 
letter ‘D’ on the door, push the button with your elbow and when 
the door opens put your foot against it.” 

“Why do I have to use my elbow and my foot?” asked his 
puzzled friend. 


“Well, for heaven’s sake! You’re not coming empty-handed, 
are you?” was the reply. 


WOLF IN DISGUISE 


New Circus Actress: You know sir, this is my first job in a 
circus. You’d better tell me what to do to keep from making 
mistakes. 


Manager: Well, don’t ever undress in front of the bearded’ 


lady. 


FEATHERS ON HIS HAT 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a strong wind. He gave 
chase. A woman screamed from a nearby farmhouse: 

“What are you doing there?” 

“Getting my hat,” he replied. 

“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman. “That’s our little black 
hen you’re chasing.” 


THE BIG CORN PACK EXPLAINED 


Michigan: Out where I come from the squashes grow so big 
we have to haul them in with a team of horses. 

Iowa: That’s nothing; out where I live the corn grows so fast 
that we have to keep two men at the base of each stalk to chop 
the ears off as they go by, and one day one of the fellows missed 
the ear and it caught under his belt. By heck, you won’t believe 
it, but it carried him up so far that we had to shoot dog biscuits 
up to him with a shotgun to keep him from starving. 


TORTURE CHAMBER 


The scene: A modern horror chamber, filled with steel gadgets 
and instruments. 

Voice: Are the irons hot? 

Another Voice: As hot as I can get them. 

Voice: Is the oil boiling? 

Other Voice: At 287 degrees. 

Voice: Fasten her to the chair. 

Other Voice: She can’t move. : 

Voice: Right! Give her the three dollar permanent. 


JUST HABIT 


New Maid—There is a man at the door who wants to cone 
into the house. 

Mistress—Did you ask for his card? 

New Maid—Yes, but he just laughed and then he kissed me. 

Mistress—Oh, that’s my husband. 


THE WRONG RIGHT REVEREND 

The new pastor was introduced to one of his faithful flock, 1 

Mrs. Hummick. Since it was hard for him to remember name , 

he decided that he’d rub his stomach when he saw her and th2 
association would recall her name to him. 

The next day he met her on the street and with a smile on h ; 

face, as he rubbed himself, he cried: “Hello Mrs. Kelly!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


"GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
»d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SOILS, Cooking. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
nilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ind Equipment Corp., New York City 

d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
ilman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ind Equipment Corp., New York City 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


clin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SOOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-milton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co . Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. “ 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
a Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Mil. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foud Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Tedeowy. 


BOXES. Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, NY. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


' LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Ca! 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 


HEX-RO CLEANER build our ‘business 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, solidly on the confi- 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas dence of canners every- 


or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 


the canned article. _— ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
Ask for explanation BEAN CUTTER 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY with fod 


hopper. Large capacity. Specially 

“The Original Grader House constructed hopper permits cutting 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND exceptionally large quantity. 

Beans pass under cutting head in 

loose form and not in bunches. 

Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
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Crop planning at our Breed- 
ing Stations is one of the ele- 
ments of Woodruff Quality. 
To prevent out-crossings we 
must plan the locations of 
crops. Lest one variety be- 
come mixed with another, 
our crops are strategically 
placed to avoid wind cross- 
pollination. Sounds simple 
enough, but we must deter- 
mine the distances necessary 
for the individual crops. This 
meticulous care all goes to 
give you Woodruff Quality 
Seed. 


& INC. 


MILFORD, CONN. 
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